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THE ART AMATEUR. 



count above all her other portraits. It is the antithesis 
of a Winterhalter— the work of a painter after Crom- 
well's own heart. Not only is every feature painted 
with its defects exaggerated, its harder lines intensified, 
but even the shade of complexion is strengthened. It 
might be said to be the portrait of a monarch painted by 
a republican. Yet it is the favorite of the queen, and 
hangs immediately above and behind the chair she 
habitually occupies at dinner and luncheon. 



THE SAN DONA TO COLLECT/ON. 



JUST outside of the Porta al Prato of Florence is 
Prince Demidoff' s Palace at San Donato, where there 
is advertised to take place this month the most impor- 
tant sale of art treasures ever known. For months past 
pages upon pages of engravings representing the most 
notable objects in the prince's collection have been pub- 
lished in L'Art, 
the great French 
art journal, and 
and these with 
many others — 
some 200 in all — 
are to be gathered 
into a sumptuous- 
ly pi inted cata- 
logue, which is to 
be sold through- 
out the civilized 
world. The ex- 
pense is borne by 
the prince, who is 
to devote half of 
the proceeds of 
the sale of the 
book to the com- 
pletion of the 
facade of the Du- 
omo and the other 
half to the poor of 
Florence. Mr. 
James Jackson 
Jarves sends to 
The New York 
Times an inter- 
esting account of 
what is to be done 
at this extraordi- 
nary auction, 
from which we 
make the follow- 
ing extract : 

" Excursion 
trains from Paris 
are in the pro- 
gramme of pre- 
parations. The 
sale is managed 
by the well-known 
experts and ap- 
praisers, M. 
Charles Pillet and 
M.Charles Mann- 
heim, of Paris, 
and M. Victor Le 
Roy, of the Bel- 
gian Museums, of 
Brussels, under 

the general superintendence of M. Leon Gaucherel, man- 
ager of L'Art. By means of this journal engravings and 
drawings of the principal objects, with letter-press de- 
scriptions by Paul Leroi. are widely scattered every week 
wherever there are lovers of art and bric-a-brac, so that 
probably there has never been a similar sale so advan- 
tageously advertised, not to mention the fact that San 
Donato for a half century has been itself one of the chief 
show palaces of Europe. 

"As. the illustrated catalogue will not be on sale at 
the book-shops, but will form a special art-work of in- 
terest to connoisseurs and collectors, it is calculated that 
the subscriptions will amount to a considerable sum. 
At all events. L'Art itself will be a great gainer by 
the costly advertising of this remarkable sale, which is 
to include everything movable in the palace and on the 
grounds, forming a mass of objects valued at 4,000,000 
• francs. There are rare sculptures— masterpieces of the 
Dutch schools, some of which cost from $30,000 to 



$50,000 each, among them an unrivalled Jan Steen, 'The 
Family Musical Party '—porcelains, bronzes, jewelry, 
tapestries, relics of the great Napoleon, hangings, em- 
broideries, every species of bric-a-brac, gold and silver 
work, malachite and lapis lazuli ornaments, sumptuous 
furniture, books, wines, carriages, the rare plants of the 
hot- houses, in short, the gatherings and caprices of a 
man of an untold income, good and bad, bought as a 
diversion or to kill time, with no intelligent system or 
genuine passion and knowledge, but governed by the 
fleeting whim or influence of the moment and oppor- 
tunity. 

"The uncle of the present prince, husband of the 
Princess M'athilde, was a man apparently of more genu- 
ine taste, for he collected many beautiful Italian 
works of the best period, besides Dutch and German 
art. But even his immense wealth proved insufficient 
to meet his expenditures, and after borrowing largely 
on his art collections, . he finally dispersed them at 



resented. We know that Sypher & Co. of New York 
have commissioned an expert to look after their inter- 
ests, and probably many other American bric-a-brac 
dealers have done the same thing. 

The illustration represents a sumptuous throne or 
royal seat, made in the 'latter part of the fifteenth cen- 
tury by Florentine artists, for Julian de Medici, Duke of 
Nemours. It is most elaborately adorned with panels, 
columns, pilasters, arabesques, and a multitude of rich 
and delicate ornamental devices. 




In the Bryant Collection in the Museum of the His- 
torical Society of New York is a painting by Van 
Dyck, representing Charles I., on the same canvas, in 
front, profile, and three-quarter views. This painting 
was used by the Italian sculptor Bernini in making a 
bust of the king, whom he had never seen. It was 
also used for the bronze statue in Trafalgar Square. 

This statue of 
Charles I. has a 
curious history. 
A cutler bought it 
for its weight in 
metal after the 
downfall of the 
king.. Under the 
rule of Cromwell 
he used to sell 
with great secre- 
cy, to the royal- 
ists, trinkets and 
tokens supposed 
to be made out of 
the bronze of the 
statue. After he 
had disposed in 
this manner of 
more pieces than 
could possibly 
have been made 
out of the statue, 
to the great aston- 
ishment of the 
Royal party he 
produced the 
statue intact after 
the Restoration 
and sold it to the 
city at a good 
profit. 



THRONE OF JULIAN DE MEDICI, DUKE OF NEMOURS. IN THE SAN DONATO COLLECTION. 



auction in Paris not long before his death. The nephew, 
therefore, had a clear field for his own tastes. He be- 
gan in Florence by buying such Italian objects as the 
market offered, but soon tiring of them, he, 100, made a 
sale here of his purchases and the more common objects 
left by his uncle, and went to Paris, where, under French 
influences and opportunities, he chiefly brought together 
the pictures and other objects which he now sells. As 
the prince intends building a magnificent chateau on his 
hunting estate of Pratolino. overlooking Florence, which 
was bought of the late grand duke, there can be little 
doubt that he will again collect costly objects to fill that 
building when completed, in the same fashion as he did 
San Donato." 

It is probable that most of the articles to be sold will 
bring moie than they are worth— for the sale has been 
so lavishly advertised that the competition will be enor- 
mous. It is understood that the Rothschilds, Lord Dud- 
ley, and other wealthy collectors will be present or rep- 



LiMOGES en- 
amejs derive 1 hen- 
name from a town 
in France, where 
they were first 
made, and which 
for centuries was 
the great centre 
of the manufac- 
ture of plates, 
cups, and vases, 
enamelled on cOp- 
- per in light colors 
over a dark 
ground. In the 
early part of the 
fifteenth century 
the only table 
ware in use was the heavy and coarse majolica of Italy 
or the early specimens of French faience, which were 
very clumsy. The desire to make a ware more delicate 
and lighter induced some French artisans to attempt 
to apply a glaze on the surface of a metal plate, using 
methods similar to those employed in glazing earthen 
ware. The first successful results on record are identified 
with the names of Mardon, Leonard, and Jean Penicauld. 



Most persons have had the opportunity of admir- 
ing magnificent screens in Japanese or Indian embroidery, pro- 
tected by glass ; but such treasures are often cumbersome, besides 
being out of general reach. To those possessing choice and 
small bits of this needlework may be recommended a most happy 
use of them, seen lately at a French exhibition. In a looking- 
glass frame of exquisitely carved wood, compartments had been 
left for the insertion of Eastern work under glass; the side ones 
were long and narrow, and the top aud bottom ones formed medal- 
lions, very much in the same way as china plaques or paintings. 



